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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUTH. 


BY R. T. HALLOCK. 


RUTH is a word variously defined. Sometimes it represents 
amoral quality—-as when we say, “a man of truth.” Or, it 
may be applied to a statement, or to history, &c. Its deep- 
est popular signification appears to be our perception of things. But 
things themselves are truths, and would be, all the same, though we 


did not perceive them. The common uses of the word do not ex- 
haust its meaning. 

The perception of truth is knowledge. Its appreciation is wisdom. 
There may be true knowledge and true wisdom, but truth is beyond, 
and independent of, our mental states. It is a noun, and gathers 
no strength from adjectives. Nouns and verbs—truths in action — 
make up the universe. Other parts of speech conveniently express 
our notions and feelings concerning it. We go to market to buy 
substantives, not adverbs and adjectives ; these latter terms are only 
commentaries on the translation. That angjent Sage who said, “ buy 
the truth,” had some eternal nouns in his mind, I take it. 

For the purpose of this discourse I use the word in that sense. I 
use it as standing for all that is real —all that is, whether spiritual 
or physical, As a noun in the singular number, it signifies a// uses in 
one complex. To traffic in its items, therefore, is to “ buy ” realities. 

Truth has many: characteristics as well as various forms. The 
commercial expression just mentioned suggests several. To be told 
to buy the truth, strikes one, at first thought, as at least unnecessary, 
because there is a man in every pulpit ready to give you all the eter- 
nal truth your soul can need throughout eternity, if you will but be- 
lieve him ; and besides, the universe within and without is all truth. 
In this vast store-house of living pearls there is nothing false, all is 
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real, all is true, save and except only our imperfect estimate of their 
significance. It might be thought, therefore, that now and then a 
pearl might be had as a gift. But it seems not; some of them were 
deemed “ of great price” years ago. We read of a man who sold all 
he had to buy one. 

This then, is a characteristic of truth, namely, that it cannot be had 
except by purchase. You can get no more than you pay for. The 
entire lot is for sale to any man able to pay the cash, but upon each 
item there is a label which reads—no gift, no trust. Our modern 
theologians seem never to have seen that label ; owing doubtless, to 
their never having examined the matter in a good light. But with 
what currency, what is the nature of the cash we are to pay? 

The question of currency leads us to another characteristic, to wit: 
that truth can only be bought with truth ; that is to say, yourself must 
be as true as is the truth you would buy, else there can be no trans- 
fer of goods. Truth can only impart itself to truth. Between the 
real and the sham-real there.can be no commerce ; so it allows itself 
to be possessed only by the true. Neither will it exchange itself for 
gold. It dictates its own medium, and that is, the /oving aspiration of 
the soul, Nothing less precious can buy a truth. Nor can it be 
given, however willing might be the giver, because he who has no 
disposition to buy it, is void of the capacity to receive it gratuitously. 
The universe, as I have said, is an exhaustless store-house of truth, 
and a man may have as much of it to-day, as Jesus had ; only he 
must bid as high and in the same circulating medium. Judas did not 
get what he wanted for his thirty pieces of silver, and it appears that 
the Jews made as little by the speculation as did Judas. This goes 
to show that, while on the one hand, truth cannot be bought for gold, 
so neither can it be sold for silver with any profit to either party in 
contract. It must be a fajlacy, therefore, that truth, which holy men of 
old purchased with their heart’s love, can be bought at “ The Bible- 
house” for dollars and cents, and its benefits secured to us by any 
such bargaining. 

A narrative of truth may be bought with money, or may be trans- 
fered from age to age, but truth itself is not a subject of transfer. It 
cannot be bequeathed. Were this possible, the wise parent would 
leave his children wise. Could we obtain the truths of Jesus by a 
purchase of “ the four gospels,” the church to-day would be like him. 
It would be clothed with his wisdom and his power. 

As a nation, we have been surfeited with the phrase — “ The truth 
handed down to us by the Fathers.” They “handed down” no truth to 
us. They left the statement on paper, of what they deemed a truth 
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self-evident ; but Garrison, Phillips, Parker, Smith and other noble 
men and women strove for more than a quarter of a century, to make 
that truth of the Fathers a practical reality in the nation, and without 
success. Its most sacred institutions — its churches, colleges, acade- 
mies and schools, made common cause with its theatres, its grog-shops 
and its “ democracy” against it, and for more than eighty years of our 
national life prevented all political movement of that statement from 
the paper upon which it was originally written. The paper simply con- 
tained the zame of a great truth, as do our sacred books. But around 
the truth itself, “the Fathers ” even wrapped the mantle of the com- 
promise, and all but smothered it in its cradle. They Aopfed to hand 
it down, but their own acts created an insuperable difficulty, whilst a 
want of moral and political intelligence in the nation made it impos- 
sible. No, that truth of the fathers was not handed down. ‘The na- 
tion bought it only within the last four years with its own blood upon 
the battle-field ; and now that it has been purchased at this cost of 
bloody sweat, we simply see that the Fathers had it too, and that 
Garrison had it, for the truth is one and eternal, and all eyes see it 
alike that see it as itis. It is the besetting blunder of theology, as it 
has been of our politics, that it mistakes the statement of truths for 
the truths stated. It is as though we were to confound a man with 
his name. 

I repeat then, it is a characteristic of truth, that it can only be had 
by purchase, and that the only currency which procures it is the love 
of it; and further, that the only economy that secures it is fidelity. 
Love of a truth is the key that unlocks its secrets. There is no other. 
But it may be answered, the nation did not love the truth it paid for - 
—that it saw no moral, only a “military necessity” for the act. 
Tfue, while in the heat of the bargain ; but even then the nation 
did love, the military necessity was born of it. It loved patriotism, 
nationality. It loved to the extent of sacrificing all else to save that. 
It loved better than it knew. 

And this reveals another trait in this family of many virtues — its 
brotherly helpfulness. Proofs of this lie scattered in all the paths of 
human research, but let it suffice to assert here, that the purchase of 
a single truth will secure the co-operation of the whole family to which 
it naturally belongs. Truth is clannish. There is an honest family 
pride about it that will not let one of its members suffer — will not let 
a man who invokes the aid of the least of its little ones go unaided. 
The nation was patriotic. Its love in this respect was natural and 
true ; so the other truth came to its rescue. 

But did Garrison and his friends accomplish nothing by their thirty 
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years of effort? Yea, good, beyond all present power of estimate. 
Not directly the good they set out to achieve, because truth must not 
offend justice which is a member of the family, and justice required 
that they who had nursed the lie in their bosoms for three generations, 
should, by their own arts, impel the cutting of it out ; but there was 
a necessity also, that when the time came for the inevitable surgery, 
there should be enough of moral strength in the nation to ensure it 
convalescence. Their efforts mainly supplied it. They have created 
a back ground of principle here in the North, against which the 
_ surges of cupidity and political policy will beat in vain. 

And they too are an illustration of the helpfulness,of truth. When 
they began the work for the southern slave, they were themselves, 
mostly, the slaves of a theological oligarchy. Their souls were bound 
in every limb by a creed more cruel than the lash of the plantey, and 
more strangely absurd than the untutored faith of the Negro whom 
they sought to secure from its infliction. So the lifting up of their 
voices for physical freedom rallied to their aid the hosts of fre 
truth ; and the effort to strike the chains from the shoulders of the 
southern chattel, loosed the fetters on their own spirits. The love of 
things is the “ philosopher’s stone ” which turns them into uses. It is 
the talisman which crowns research with success. All things do so 
aspire to be in sympathy with man that, if he can but return their love, 
they will reveal to him all they know of themselves or that he can 
understand. This is apparent on the lowest plane. To get wealth 
one has only to love gold supremely It will reveal all the good bar- 
gains, it will disclose all the deep mysteries of trade. You know what 
the mechanic is who loves his profession, as compared with one who 
only follows it for his daily bread. 

I meet Clergymen and other professors of what is vaunted as “the 
only saving faith,” who say, “I would give all I possess for the assur- 
ance which you seem to hive of another life.” Now, this is their self- 
deception. Why have they not assurance to their heart’s content? 
If the church of the first century founded its faith upon facts of its own 
observation, and lived upon a present inspiration, why should the 
church of the present day starve upon history? Is God asleep, or 
has his love become cold? The reason is not there, it is here — the 
love of the church has become cold. Read the churchman’s love in 
his life, and it will be seen that he loves his prejudices, loves tradi- 
tion, loves his creed, loves his church ceremonial, loves his good 
name with the world, if not its loaves and fishes, better than any proof 
of immortality that immortality itself can give him. With these 
shams uppermost in his affection, no truth of the future can come 
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near him. So he passes through this iife in doubt and fear of the 
next, comforted only by the scholastic fiction that his eternal welfare 
may be secured by praising virtue not in himself. 

This persistent adherence to history which forms the staple of pop- 
ular faith, that is to say, of the no vea/ faith of the church of the pres- 
ent day, suggests another important family trait, which is, that the 
latest born truth demands precedence in our attention over all its 
kindred. The successive births of truth are always in the ratio of hu- 
man needs. The world is only safe while it is faithful to the eternal 
revelation. Each new birth is, in its kind, a new gospel, and is re- 
jected at the peril of sure condemnation. Only he that receiveth it is 
saved. Thus, when the steamboat furnished the most rapid means of 
conveyance, the blessing was common to all. No man could travel 
faster or send intelligence in advance of its speed. But when the 
Railway came, opening a new chapter in the gospel of locomotion, 
then the man with whom “time is money ” knew that, to save him- 
self, the more ancient truth, though none the less a truth, must give 
place to the later revelation. He was well enough before, but the 
moment that truth was fairly born into the world, his commercial 
health could be preserved in no other way. 

All that truth requires in any age is faithfulness to the revelation 
thereof. This demand is supreme and universal. Thus when 
Moses represented the highest religious thought yet born,. and the 
Jews were faithful to it, they prospered. When Jesus came, salvation 
was no longer in Moses. The inevitable penalty for rejecting a new 
truth is, that you shall not understand the old. No new revelation 
of truth ever dishonored an older one ; on the contrary, it is both an 
added power to the soul and a clearer illustration of the truth that 
had gone before. Through its means we learn the philosophy of the 
old. We rarely get the true meaning of events until after they have 
long transpired, and never until they are revealed in the light of a 
new revelation of principles directly to our own souls. History cor- 
responds to the fertilizing matter which the husbandman applies to 
his soil: you may send the roots of your soul down into it and draw 
precious elements of growth from out the decaying rubbish, but the 
farmer’s glory is in his crop ; he does not worship the manure heap. 

Moreover, the birth of a truth, like that of a child, is saved alive by 
sympathy and tenderness. As in the case of the Jewish Saviour, it 
usually occurs in a stable, or at best among horned cattle, and its 
first demand is charity, that it may not be gored to death. Do we 
fully realize the constant perils that environ every such birth? Even 
im our own age of boasted liberality these new Saviours have a hard 
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time of it. Such is the clatter of denunciation around some, that the 
relatives must needs take it into Egypt that it may have a chance to 
grow a little. Says the pseudo scientist, “It contradicts my theory 
of things.” “It opposes my Bible,” brawls the school-made theolo- 
gian. “It is a dangerous humbug,” cries the one ; “It is a damna- 
ble heresy,” responds the other. Nor is this all. It is in danger 
from its friends as well as its open foes. To those who love it, its 
features are so beautiful, it gives such promise of power in the earth, 
that enthusiasm is prone to deepen into fanaticism. Under its influ- 
ence, the new thing is distorted and exposed to the multitude in an un- 
seemly garb. In the heat of this unreasoning love it is assumed that 
the new birth is to utterly annihilate the value of all previous births ; 
forgetting in the delirium of delight, that the newly born truth is in 
reality but an added jewel to a diadem which encircles the brow of 
all human experience. 
These dangers point the demand for pre-eminent attention on the 
part of the wise. Truths alréady verified can take care of themselves, 
The new truth asks for that exalted charity which, according to Paul, 
“ Rejoices in the truth ;” that is to say, which can look upon a new 
truth without prejudice. Wanting this, well might that ancient clair- 
voyant exclaim, “I become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
He could become nothing else. A man wanting the charity to look 
kindly upon a new born truth, insults its parentage and casts disrespect 
upon the family. Through his brazen throat no truth can flow. He 
shuts the windows of his soul against the light of a new day, and amid 
the anthem of “the morning stars” is heard — a tinkling cymbal. 
This explains why the self-styled Christian pulpit utters such hol- 
low sounds. It benevolently gives its soul to the creed, and its body 
to bronchitis: but it has no charity for a truth “in its teens,” and, 
from the inevitable law of the case, has become a mere brazen mech- 
anism, uttering such sounds only as brass can give. 
This persistent futility of utterance, points another noteworthy 
feature in the relation of truth to man, which is, that whatsoever is 
most loved, places the lover on a level with itself. Now truth, like 
man, is dual ; that is, it has a body and a soul — is both a principle, 
or essence, and a form. The outside of a truth is what we call a fact, 
as the outside of a man is a body. But the phenomenon, or form of 
a principle, like that of a human being is a decomposable structure ; 
the principle, or soul thereof, is the eternal thing. It is in this exter- 
nal structure that disease inheres, that mistakes occur, that error 
reigns and discord triumphs, while at the core all things are sound. 
Now, to love the body of a truth, ignoring its soul, — to bow down to 
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amere statement — is to take upon one’s own soul all the infirmities 
of the body that it loves. The soul’s aspiration is bounded by its 
affection. Book worship is Jody worship ; and truly, “the letter kil- 
leth,” for the church is dead. 

Now, the dual nature of man, that is to say, the soul truth and 
the body fact, makes both the upper and the lower, or the temporal 
and the eternal loves legitimate, but the undue preponderance of either 
destroys the symmetry of character. To underestimate the things of 
this life is as ruinous to the normal growth of the soul as the opposite 
course. While in this world, no man, without loss, “can dismiss it 
from his affection as an unholy thing. Born a citizen of the earth as 
to his body, and striving to live wholly in heaven, blinds his senses 
to both, and in place of a philosopher produces a lunatic. On the con- 
trary, born a citizen of heaven as to his soul, yet loving only the earth, 
brings the soul to a level with the hog. To the devout Romanist, pro- 
test to the contrary as he will, God can never be more than six feet 
higher than the pontifical toe which he kisses with his soul’s rever- 
ence. He is simply an invisible man, and a sorry specimen even of 
that. Your truth can lift you no higher than itself. If you bow 
your soul to a form, you are concluded by a form, be it a Pope or be 
it a protestant creed. In vain is the worshipper’s proclamation that he 
bows to the truth within the dogma, because the animus of the creed 
is form ; for although it speaks of the Infinite, it is the Infinite in form, 
and the worship of whatever is in form, is not the worship of the 
Infinite, for that which is in form is inevitably finite. In order to 
more clearly realize the mischief of this misdirected affection, we have 
only to imagine the Christian world divested of all aids to spiritual 
growth arising from the irrepressible instincts of the individual, and 
left entirely to what it calls its religion. Suppose, for example, a 
man to be nothing more than a Presbyterian or a Roman Catholic! - 
I leave you to draw his portrait. 

A summary of the foregoing teaches,— 

1. That no truth is to be had without its price, duly paid. That it 
demands the cash on delivery ; showing that the soul, like the body, 
although it subsists upon somewhat different food, and need never be 
pinched by “short crops,” gets its living only “by the sweat of its 
brow.” 

2. That truth selects its own market, and dictates the medium of 
exchange ; in other words, no truth can be had but by the truth-lov- 
ing man ; and by inference, the popular belief that the Sunday ful- 
mination of ancient truths by way of charm against “the wrath to 
come” gives possession of their saving power, is a fallacy ; because, 
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in judgment of law, that transition, though held in high esteem, does 
not carry title. 

3- That truth is never, in the popular sense, “ handed down.” On 
the contrary, it does not become our own until it is “handed up” out 
of the soul into the consciousness and the life. 

4. That fidelity to one truth brings to our aid all cognate truths; 
showing that “ brotherly love” continues with that ancient family, 
however it is dispensed with by mankind ; and further, is in fulfilment 
ef a former discovery, to wit : that faithfulness in a little makes one 
ruler over much. 

5. That the birth of a truth demands earnest attention and cheer- 
ful hospitality at our hands, because it is a new power come to sup- 
ply a new need in the economy of humanity, and in its infancy, re- 
quires to be protected, first, from the inmates of the stable, and then 
from the magnates of the church. 

6. That the truth we love elevates or depresses us to its own level. 
Showing, inferentially, that we would do well to love in the divine or- 
der, and that it is as debasing to bow down to the image of a truth 
as it would be to prostrate ourselves before an image of God. 

I have grouped these characteristics here, the better to show that 
they culminate in the one grand feature of unity. We know how all 
of what we call the sciences aid each other ; that through the entire 
round there is but one left out in the cold—theology ; but of that. 
anon. It is a necessity of the reason that the universe should rest 
on principles which accord. The admission of order as existing any- 
where involves the conclusion that it must reign supreme everywhere. 
Were it a chaos, like the religious world, it must needs be the theatre 
of antagonisms ; but being a universe, unity within and without is its 
supreme necessity and law of preservation. 

The senses show us. that this unity is a universal fact: throughout 
the realm of physics. Every item in the past catalogues of achieve- 
ment in mundane uses rests upon it. To produce a good, forces 
combine. No one principle acts alone. Fire and water unite to cre- 
ate steam ; iron furnishes the receptacle, and the resultant use is 
power. So, everywhere. In our researches for truth, as was said, 
each science aids its fellow. No fact contradicts another, no new 
discovery but confirms and illuminates that which was aforetime veri- 
fied. Were there the least break in this chain of unity and mutual 
support anywhere, whether in the realm of matter or of spirit, of phys- 
ics or of morals, no science, no truth could establish itself in human 
consciousness. The popular faith has been pushed up to the admis- 
sion that the human body, like every other, is the subject of determinate 
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principles, but it still insists that the human soul, unlike every other 
reality in the universe, is amenable only to certain statutory precepts. 
Were this true, and did the break occur here, that is, should the known 
unity of physical truth find no responsive counterpart in the realm 
of spirit, Man, as a spiritual entity, could be in no relation, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, to the body in which he lives, while, as a 
sensuous being, the acts of his body could have no effect upon the 
soul. The body, under the rule of eternal principles, and the soul 
subject only to statutes formed by arbitrary will, no matter how well 
designed, would be the subjects of governments so utterly unlike that 
they could not possibly unite in anything. Nay, they could not so 
much as know of each other’s existence. Nay, there could be no 
sich thing as body and soul. It is by the unity of principles spiritual 
and physical that we are. Yea, man is Jorn of the unity of truth. 

Scholastic theology is not ; and therefore — well, never mind. It 
names itself “the science of God and divine things,” but as it per- 
mits’no ascertained science to meddle with it, it is more than pre- 
sumable that the said independent science has put “divine things” 
topsy turvey. Asa unity, it surely might touch some truth in the 
universe without defiling its fingers, one would think, or at least look 
kindly on some known fact in this outside world, but it does not. Its 
most ardent disciples even, are split into factions which agree in noth- 
ing save a total misapprehension of the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Its tenets agree with no principle or fact in nature. 
Every child born into the world is a demonstrative contradiction of its 
fundamental dogma, and its “plan of salvation” is a self-refuting 
fiction. Civilization is not what it is by virtue of it, as it falsely 
prates, but in spite of it. Like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
it has crawled through the sloughs of despond and along the steep 
places of the ages with that upon its back. 

Alone, and unsupported from above or from below, by natural fact 
or eternal principle, this “scheme” of the schools imprudently affects 
superiority over, and independence of all that is known of nature, or 
istrue in man. Its throne is human ignorance. Its power is fear. 
It even bids us love God because, under certain circumstances, he 
gets terribly angry. 

This phantom of unreality — this ghost of nothing, this harlot birth 
of the old time and of the old world, stands in the mid-day sun of 
the nineteenth century, face to face with this nation whose brow is yet 
Sweaty with its death-struggle for realities. Wisdom against ecclesias- 
tical cunning, truth against cant ; it is meet and proper that the con- 
flict should be here, and now. The nation, with tearful eye, has seen 
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what the “curse of Ham,” and the “letter to Onesimus,” taken as 
divine authority for human action, lead to, This nation, unlike every 
other, has a sound principle for its basis, and has just learned its 
value at bitter cost. Ithas marked well the attitude which European 
institutions, religious and. political, assumed during its struggle for 
life, It has seen them fellowship slavery for no other reason than 
the hope that it might destroy the Republic. It is beginning to see 
that, were the nation, vitally, either Roman Catholic or Episcopalian, 
the Republic could not be. 

The logic of events, therefore, has forced the conflict upon us. It 
will not be bloody like the one through which we have passed, but it 
will be earnest, sharp, and protracted. It is America against the 
world — Civilization based upon the assumption of “ divine right” ang 
“ Apostolic succession,” against civilization resting upon the natural 
right of equality before God and the law—the right of the nineteenth 
century to all the Divine love, all the revelation, all the spiritual in- 
sight enjoyed by any other preceding century. 

On this one truth of natural right, we may plant our feet for the 
mental conflict, and demand with irrefutable logic that no theological 
dogma shall insult that. We have seen enough of the broad sweep 
of the principle of unity to affirm that it is the key-note of the uni 
verse, and, of consequence, that any and every doctrine that makes 
discord with it is false, In the face of history, however sacred, and 
of men however reverend, the ever-living truth erects her standard, 
and on it is inscribed — “Unity.” She demands that “ your statement 
to be true, shall agree with all else that is true. You shall impose it 
upon mankind from no lower authority than that, and you need no 
higher.” 

The battle and the victory are for us, because of .our one truth. 
That lies cradled in the bosom of every other, It derives no support 
from either king-craft or priest-craft. In the mongrel system made 
up of “ divine right” and semi-popular suffrage existing on the other 
side of the water, we know that the divine right gentlemen, together 
with the “apostolic succession” dignitaries were its deadliest foes. 
They can be no other while they hold to that and its cognate dogmas. 

Yes, the battle is with us —and the victory. But the blessing is for 
all mankind, 


“ For, He that worketh high and wise 
Nor pauseth in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies, 
Ere freedom out of man!” 
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THE NEW SPIRIT AND ITS FORMS. 
BY O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 


HERE are differences of administration, for the very reason 
that it is the same God who worketh all in all. It is the identity 
of the Spirit which demands the diversity of form, for the form 

shows how the spirit adapts itself to the age. God is permanent, men 
are transient. God is always the same, men change from generation 
togeneration. Nothing can modify the Creator, but the creature is 
modified by his circumstances, and his circumstances are never con- 
stantly the same. Even God seems a different being to men at differ- 
ent epochs of history. Even the Spirit seems to be so many different 
things, as the human mind at different periods apprehends it. The 
Spirit in man will not express its faith, its hope, its love, its worship, 
in precisely the same way in all countries, in all ages, among all peo- 
ple. It will express itself in a hundred different ways. All men do 
not speak Syriac or Greek. The Spirit in man will not be effectually 
touched by the same means in all countries, in all ages, among all 
people. If the Spirit is tp flow it must be left free to follow the 
channels that are open. If the Spirit is to be touched, it must be 
touched by such means as are offered. In other words, there must be 
a correspondence between the Spirit and its forms, otherwise neither 
the Spirit nor its forms will live. The Spirit finds no expression ; 
the forms give none. We speak of permanent forms, There are no 
such things as permanent forms. No forms are everlasting. No 
forms of society, no forms of government, especially no forms of re- 
ligion. They must change —the attempts to prevent their changing 
results in the deadening and defeating of the Spirit. Our only 
chance of getting the Spirit at work, is to provide such an adminis- 
tration of it as shall assist and not embarrass its movement. Every 
where our suffering comes from the attempt to confine the new Spirit 
to the old form. Society attests this, the State attests it, the Church 
attests it, which refused to adopt an administration of affairs that was 
suited to the new Spirit which was animating the people. It was the 
unwillingness to accommodate institutions to ideas, it was the deter- 
mination to retain the forms of the fifteenth century along with the 
soul of the nineteenth, that occasioned that tremendous convulsion 
from which we have by no means recovered yet. The murder of the 
President, of which yesterday was the anniversary, was but another 
terrible sign of the fatal effects that must ensue from putting new 
wine into old bottles. 

Let us consider how in the administration of Religion the forms 
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have adjusted themselves, and must go on adjusting themselves to 
the Spirit. 

The old Spirit, or the Spirit as it was apprehended in the old 
times, underrated, humiliated, almost poured contempt upon man: it 
did pour contempt upon him in his natural state as a mortal creature, 
It felt that it could not exaggerate his weakness, his poverty, his per- 
ishableness, his mental imbecility, his spiritual decrepitude, his worth- 
lessness in the regard of Deity. It was forever dwelling on the 
shortness of his existence, the feebleness of his hold on the world, 
his powerlessness against the elements, his peril from a host of ene- 
mies, the violegce of his passions, the fickleness of his purposes, the 
inconstancy of his will, his short-sightedness, and his misery, his need 
of restraint and subjection. It called him by the vilest names, called 
him slave, and worm, heaped all manner of opprobrium upon him. 
This was the old Spirit everywhere. It was in conforming with this 
spirit that despotic governments asserted the divine right of their ex- 
istence, that standing armies guarded the throne, that legions of pol- 
iticians repressed every movement of the popular mind, that savage 
laws and barbarous institutions did the work of keeping the spirit of 
liberty down. Man was a wild beast to be caged and chained. 

Religion did its part to encourage and perpetuate this spirit. Re 
ligion called man by the hardest names, held him in the sternest sub- 
jection, and overwhelmed him with the most appalling terrors. Her 
chief administration was aimed at impressing man with a sense of 
his own insignificance and beggary. Its forms were all constructed 
on the idea of his worthlessness, and framed. with a view to making 
him feel small. In the temple he was made to feel himself a pigmy, 
an ant crawling over the vast stone floor. The immense spaces, above 
and around, the height, the depth, the gloom, the glory, the tall pil- 
lars, losing themselves in the twilight, the ponderous arches, the 
dizzying spires and spreading dome, the mysterious light, the crypts, 
the cells, the chapels, all conspired to dwarf man —to oppress him 
with space and silence, to beat down his pride, humble his reason, 
and overawe his imagination. They shut him out from the sunshine 
and the air. They were worlds in themselves, worlds in which he 
lost himself in nothingness. 

Everything else was arranged to produce the same effect. The 
sacraments were perpetually reminding him that in himself he had no 
spiritual life. To get spiritual life he must go down on his knees, 
and eat this bread, which was not bread, but the very body of God — 
drink this wine, which was not wine, but the very blood of God, con- 
fessing as he did it, that there was no life in him. 
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_ The creed made a point of baffling and insulting his reason. Its 
merit was that it could not be understood. He was to believe it 
because it was incredible. The altar fenced in from vulgar approach, 
with the strange emblems all about it, reminded him that he was a 
profane person whose feet must not touch holy places. 

The consecrated priest, dressing as no other men dressed, living as 
no other men lived, insulting human affections by having neither wife 
nor child, neither home nor kindred, neither pleasure nor business, 
neither passion nor interest, stood above humanity, and flung it the 
crust of bread that was to support its soul, mocking all the while its 
miserable estate. 

The pulpit was set up high above the multitude that the words 
might drop down on them like manna from heaven. The sermon had 
nothing to do with politics or business, or any worldly affairs what- 
ever, but dealt with the great mysteries of faith and made a point of 
affronting, staggering and crushing the human reason. 

The Bible—the holy book—the book of enigmas — the book writ- 
ten by the finger of God himself, and which God only through his 
priests could interpret — the book which no created mind conceived, 

.and no created mind could understand: the venerable, the awful 
book of enchantment, miracle and power — sole fountain of truth — 
sole source of wisdom — sole spring of influence — was spread out on 
its sacred cushion, and read with tone of authority which seemed to 
say: “All other books save this are worthless. Your books of science, 
history, poetry, literature — you may burn them all, they are miserable 
products of the benighted intelligence of man. Good for nothing ; 
only misleading him to his ruin.” The human mind was deliberate 
ly insulted every time the Bible was opened, for the Bible, it was in- 
timated, was the only book worth reading, and the human mind had 
no hand in making it. 

The very music of religion was composed in the same spirit of de- 
preciation of man. It helped to deepen his sadness, to embitter his 
sorrow, to weaken his heart. It drowned him in its great surges of 
sound. It carried him away on the torrent of its harmonies, it 
plunged him into gulfs of despair, it troubled him, disturbed him, shook 
him with fearful emotion, overstrained his feelings till they sank exhaust- 
ed to the earth, dissolved him in a tumult of sensations which took away 
his self-command. It did not express his own wishes ; it gave voice 
to the Church’s commands. It was the chanted creed. On every side 
man was reminded of his want and littleness. On every side the 
sense of want and littleness was aggravated and intensified by what 
he saw and heard. He was encompassed about by humiliations, 
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Not a rite, not 4 ceremony, not a usage, not an emblem but bade him 
bear in mind that he was a clod, or a reed having its root in a clod. 
He could not open a hymn book, or hear a prayer without having his 
abjectness and his ignominy thrust into his face. 

Is this spirit of contempt for man the prevailing spirit now? 
Everything bears witness that it is not. The new spirit, or the spirit 
as at present apprehended, is precisely the opposite of this. It is 
respect for man, honor for man, confidence in man, belief in man, we 
may almost say it is veneration for man. It takes man for granted, 
worships him, exalts him, glorifies him, discovers in him all the hid- 
den powers which are to regenerate the world. Everything, I say, 
attests this. Our whole modern life attests this, personal and social, 
private and public, civil and political. Our republican institutions 
rest upon it,—our republican idea in its purest form is instinct with 
it. Our theories of popular liberty, of universal rights, universal 
suffrage, universal education, all betray it. Our protests against des- 
potic rule, unequal legislation, aristocratic institutions, caste privi- 
leges, arbitrary distinctions of orders and classes, are all eloquent 
with it. It inspires every popular movement. Commerce is full of 
of it, — trade is organized in accordance with it ; mechanical industry 
claims to be regarded and honored in the light of it. It is this that 
demands equal civil and political rights for black men and for white. 
It is this that claims for woman the benefit of the principle “ No tax- 
ation without representation.” It is this that calls for the recognition 
of the human even in the weak, the vicious, the criminal and the guilty. 

All our achievements glorify man. Our industries demonstrate his 
power over the elements. Our sciences prove his ability to master 
the secret of the universe. Our useful arts display his skill in adapt- 
ing nature to his needs. Our literatures exhibit his capacity of giv- 
ing voice to every noble emotion, and every fine thought. Our dis- 
coveries evince his power to draw out the hidden wisdom which God 
has stored away in his creation. Our inventions disclose his marvel- 
lous tact in combining the elements of utility and beauty, and mak- 
ing the forces above and below minister to him. Wherever we turn 
we come upon the traces of this new spirit. It is the most real ele- 
ment in every modern thing. It gives the characteristic sign that a 
thing belongs to the modern world. It has not possessed everything 
yet ; it has not possessed government — witness the perversity of the 
politicians who kneel with pregnant hinges before the President. It 
has not possessed criminal legislation — witness the barbarous execu- 
tion of Edward Green, ten days ago, in Massachusetts. It has not 
possessed education — witness the perverse unwillingness to educate 
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the blacks. It has not possessed politics — witness the stubborn ad- 
herence to the old theories that taught the supremacy of Consti- 
flitions Over man. It has not possessed commerce—withess the 
absurd restrictions on trade. It has not possessed society—witness 
the force of prejudice, the antipathy of race, class jealousies, and 
the almost universal belief yet that society cannot be safe unless some 
elasses of people are under the heel of certain other classes of peo- 
ple. Indeed it has not possessed fully any single department of 
human thought or action. Nevertheless, it is the new spirit of our 
age—it is the recreative spirit: it is the spirit that must, sooner or 
later, modify, alter, remodel, transform our institutions, and ways of 
life. Nothing can preventit. It will at last have its own forms of 
administration, and all our safety depends on its having these forms 

as fast as it can procure them. All our safety hangs on the ease 
with which it obtains them. 

Already the administration of religion has confessed in many ways 
the power of the new spirit, and has given way before it. Many 
things have been radically changed ; some things have been put 
away ; all things have been modified. The vast, gloomy, oppressive 
Cathedral is giving place to the spacious, open meeting-house, built 
fot the accommodation of the multitude assembled to hear the ser- 
mon, under circumstances most agreeable to that end ; the walls just 
thick enough to protect the people from the weather ; the ceiling just 
high enough for proportion ; the windows no longer darkening the 
day by their painted martyrdoms, but letting in the undimmed relig- 
ious light of the skies. 

The altar has become a simple table, no longer fenced within a 
holy chancel, but standing on the floor within reach of all the people, 
at the foot of the pulpit, where the light of the Word can fall full 
upon it, and it can be swept Sunday after Sunday by the eloquent 
periods on whose invisible wings the quickening spirit passes from 
one earnest human heart to a multitude. Often the table is removed 
altogether, and only brought out when it is wanted for the Commu- 
nion. Sometimes it is never wanted and is omitted wholly. 

The Sacraments are stripped of their mystery. The Communion 
is a simple memorial service, expressing man’s gratitude to his great 
brother, Jesus. No mystic virtue is in it any more. Baptism is a sym- 
bol, expressive of purity. The bread, the wine, the water are emblems, 
hot charms, which people may use or not as they please, but which 
there is no merit in using or leaving. 

The Creed tries how to be intelligible, and makes a merit of being 
shott. The simpler it is the better, the more elastic the better. In- 
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stead of trying to baffle and browbeat reason, it respects reason, and 
knows that its only chance of being received lies in its reasonable- 
ness. Its duty is to convey ideas not to conceal them, to make things 
plain, not to make them dark. 

The priest has become a minister, who tries to conceal the fact that 
he is a minister by making himself as far as possible, a man : he mar- 
ries a wife ; he rears a family ; he wears clothes cut in the fashion ; 
he walks and talks like other people: he goes to the club; invests 
money, if he has it, speculates in stocks, and loses money like other 
men. He preaches in a secular coat, and in a secular manner, speak- 
ing not as to dying men, but as to living. He preaches about every- 
day matters, politics, business, the ethics of social life, manners, 
amusements, puts as much common sense into his sermon as he can, 
and delivers it in a way to interest and please his hearers. The pul- 
pit is brought down and placed as near the level of the congregation 
as possible, so that the speaker may be put into familiar relations 
with them, may converse with them instead of fulminating at them ; 
may act on them directly by voice, gesture, movement of brow and 
lips, and may discharge on them the full magnetism of his personal 
presence. The pulpit itself is a simple stand, sometimes a mere ta- 
ble, interposing nothing heavy between the speaker and his hearers. 

Slips are substituted for box pews, thus allowing the free passage 
of air and of influence through long ranks of seats. 

The Bible is read, and it is the only book that is read on occasions 
of public religious service. But it is read and explained as a book 
that has no virtue unless it be understood. Large portions of it are 
omitted as unintelligible or uninteresting ; large portions are explained 
‘away. Its texts are used as mottos for sermons, not as inspired 
utterances of truth. It is treated frequently as a noble piece of lit- 
erature, the product of the human mind in its exalted states. It is 
criticised by scholarship, judged by reason, pronounced upon by the 
moral sentiment of mankind. 

The prayers are aspirations, not intercessions ; utterances bearing 
the human heart up, not voices calling the divine heart down. 

The Cathedral music is out of date. The people sing their own 
-hymns, or if they have a choir, the music selected is the popular mu- 
sic which gives voice to the natural feelings of the heart, composed 
by men who are full of the modern spirit. Music of the concert- 
room, the opera house, even of the street, the’ devil’s music, as it used 
to be called, adapted to the Lord’s service. The voice of melody is 
simple, sweet, touching, joyous. It is man singing his own song, not 
the Church rolling forth down upon him its avalanches of sound. 
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These are great changes, radical changes. They show plainly 
enough that a new spirit is at work, even among those who will not 
confess it ; and that spirit is, a respect for man, for his nature, his 
capacity, his needs, his desires, his achievements ; respect for man as 
the thinker, worshipper, believer, builder, worker, maker of creeds 
and Bibles, of churches and Confessions, organ of prophecy, and me- 
dium of inspiration. ' 

These are great changes, but other changes in due time must come, 
making more complete accord still between the spirit and its voices. 
At present the spirit has dune nothing more than modify the old 
forms, soon it must begin to fashion new forms for itself. 

The idea is this, that the spirit instead of being a power quite out- 
side of man, brought to bear on him from a distant point and work- 
ing on him to convert and save, is a power inside of man, flowing 
through him, filling him out, and acting on external things from his 
centre. Religion, instead of rescuing man from himself, must be 
man’s highest expression of himself. Its forms must furnish this ex- 
pression. The time will come when our whole style of administra- 
tion will conform to this idea. The time will come when the pulpit, 
instead of being above the people, will be below them, and the seats 
will rise around it, one above another, in the form of an amphithea- 
tre. The preacher, standing in a focus, having the people so arranged 
before him that he can command them easily with his eye, can hold 
their gaze rivetted to him, and can send the waves of sound in vigor- 
ous circles among them. The room will be high and light and airy. 
The address will be unwritten, and the currents of power passing 
swiftly from mind to mind, will fill each and all with a common sym- 
pathy. All will be givers, and all will be receivers, and all will come 
away from the service richer than they went in. 

The time will come when the preacher, instead of being a man 
trained amid solitude in book lore, will be a man well versed in prac- 
tical wisdom, and accomplished in the sciences which promote the 
welfare of his fellow men. A man full of great ideas, and experi- 
enced in the principles or central rudiments of things. An expound- 
er of the hidden wisdom of human life, his sermon no scholastic essay 
or sentimental harangue, but a wise discourse on matters of vital and 
immediate moment in the personal and social interests of his fellow- 
creatures. ’ 

The time will come when the books read in religious assemblies 
will be books conveying the thoughts of the human mind, and the 
sentiments of the human heart in their highest states ; not the books 
of Hebrew faith only, but the book of human faith, in whatever age, 
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by whatever people written ; not books of moral and religious sen- 
timent merely, but books of wisdom, reporting the deepest and most 
essential knowledge on all subjects which touch man’s relation to the 
divine causes, books of essential science, human and divine, books 
that are the Bible of humanity. 

The time will come when.the music sung in sacred assemblies wil] 
express not the penitence, the sorrow, the fear, the guilt, the unwor- 
thiness, the humiliation of man, but his noble faith, and hope and 
trust, in songs loftier than David ever sung, and sweeter than came from 
Wesley’s devout muse: and music that expresses man’s actual desire 
in that marvellous way of sound which no speech can imitate. The 
time will come when the prayers, instead of being laments for sin, 
sighs of languor, supplications for pardon, petitions for gifts, will be 
the outbreaking thanks of the heart for the inestimable boon of ex- 
istence, the still, deep breathing of the mind’s faith in principles, its 
confidence in truth, its trust in- ordained law, its inextinguishable 
hope in the happy future, its aspiration after sweeter wisdom and 
‘purer life ; not man’s “address at the Throne of Grace,” but man’s 
communion in feeling with the loving spirit that is incorruptible in 
all things. The spirit of Progress, Peace, and Power; not man’s 
supplication to a God who is in Heaven, but man’s sentiment of sym- 
pathy with a God who is life of his life, and soul of his soul. 

We would sketch thus our idea of a Christian establishment as it 
will be in some time to come. It shall not be such a church as is 
builded now, consisting of one large hall usable for religious purposes 
only, once in a week, with a crypt below where the infant Christians 
begin their lives under ground, like plants preparing to meet the sun. 
It shall be a capacious building, suitable for many purposes, and usa- 
ble at all times. It shall stand, not in a fenced square by itself, but 
on a thriving street, with the tides of human life flowing all around 
it. Its lowest floor shall be used for business. purposes, and shall 
supply the means, in great measure, for maintaining the institution 
above, the world naturally supporting the Church. The second floor 
shall contain a spacious reading room, with fitting furniture and ae- 
commodations, a small library room with books of reference, a con- 
versation room, a coffee-room, a room for innocent amusement, with 
a game of chess if need be. The third floor shall be devoted to a 
lecture hall, spacious, airy, light, beautiful in appointment and dee- 
oration, where during the week, able men shall give instruction in the 
practical sciences and arts of life, and where on Sunday the preacher, 
the chosen president or minister, shall, with accompaniments of wor- 
ship and song more noble and spiritual than now, give instruction in 
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the first principles and fundamental truths of life, in the causes from 
which all things proceed, and the laws by which all things are con- 
ducted, shall kindle the moral earnestness, warm the social sympa- 
thies, strengthen the personal faith, sustain the individual hope, and 
foster those private graces of the character which are no less the glo- 
ry of civilization than the ornament of faith. 

Such an establishment would meet a comprehensive want. It will 
give the individual all that the church gives him now in more attract- 
ive form, under more vital administration, and at vastly less cost. It 
will offer to young men the advantage of social life without its temp- 
tations. It will supply the material for mental culture. It will afford 
harmless and wholesome entertainment. It will foster an interest in 
great social questions, and will assist in begetting a spirit of human- 
ity. It will bring great numbers of people directly under the power 
of important truths, and recreating influences. It will bring religion 
and life into daily and living association. 

Such an establishment would be a gathering point for powerful 
forces. It would have aconstituency of itsown. Its pastor-president 
would sustain vital relation to his flock. It would have its commit- 
tees to direct special operations looking toward the welfare of human- 
ity. In particular emergencies it might render immense assistance 
to struggling causes, or to struggling men. In average days it would 
keep alive the spirit of progress and good will. 

Such changes in the administration of religion, would not destroy 
its spirit, they would develop it. The one God who worketh all in 
all, would still work, and would work more vitally, because more free- 
ly. Opening a channel for the fountain does not dry up the fountain. 
The telegraph wires do not stop the lightning. Furnishing the spirit 
with better tools will not quench it. The river will become a marsh 
if you dam it up. The marsh will become a river if you open an 
outlet. . 

There will never be less religion in the world than there is now, doubt- 
less there will be more than there is now. But in the future religion 
must be socia/. It must mean social sentiment, social science, social 
eooperation, social harmony. It will assert the law of mutual service, 
the law of kindness, it will draw its supplies from the perennial foun- 
tain of kindness, which makes the stars sing together, and the worlds 
hold fellowship, and the ages of history respond to each other, and 
the races of mankind confess themselves'a family. It will still cele- 
brate man’s intercourse with God, but it will do this by celebrating 
man’s intercourse with man ; for God is in man, and only as man 
nobly associates with man, in interest, purpose, feeling, aspiration, 
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thought and deed, does man nobly associate with God. By bringing 
men together as men, on high places of communion, by making them 
sensible of their close and universal fraternity, by teaching them their 
mutual dependence, by impressing upon them the privilege of mutual 
service, by making them feel the earnest restraint of liberty, and the 
glad freedom of dutiful work, it will more effectually perform its true 
mission of extirpating selfishness, and bringing heaven and earth 
together. 

We have been saying this long time that only by loving man can 
we show our love to God. But this is not enough ; we must go fur- 
ther and say that only by loving man, that is by promoting human 
fellowship, can we get any knowledge of God. Humanity does not 
merely give us the field for exhibiting our religion, it gives us the field 
for raising it. We have old warrant for saying that we cannot love 
God till we love man ; just as true that we cannot know God till we 
know man. We have been talking for a long time about natural the- 
ology ; it is time to begin to talk about social theology. ‘The stars 
and the earth, and the bodies of living creatures, are not the only things 
that give evidence of the divine wisdom and love. The social state 
of man gives vastly higher evidence. Social science is the best mod- 
ern teacher of theology, for that shows us the living Creator and the 
active Providence, that unfolds God’s working plan, interprets his 
arrangements, declares his will, that draws out his divine attributes 
in national and sympathetic form, and teaches us how we may not guess 
them in symbols, but feel them in life. It would indeed be a shame 
if we could find no more God in a mind than in a mineral, in a man 
than in a meteor, in a community of human beings than in a group © 
of stars; nay, it is my deep conviction that God will reveal himself 
more splendidly than ever before, when we seek his revelations in the 
truths that affect our daily happiness and the principles that regulate 
our common life. 

This question of religious administration is vital. It is simply the 
question whether we mean to do anything with our faith or not. Nay 
it is a question whether we mean to keep our faith fresh, or not. 

The spirit is strong, it is very strong; but as a pebble may deter- 
mine the course of a river, so may the smallest obstruction of rite or 
usage, out of place in the age, hinder its natural flow. Be it our 
task to remove all such as fast as we can, to give the spirit free course, 
that it may be glorified in us and through us. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE POPULAR FAITH. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


HE number of believers in the orthodox faith is so large, and 
the influence of its preachers is so weighty, that the conduc- 
tors of the newspaper press (even when untrammelled by such 

belief on their own part), find it advantageous not only to report the 

movements of propagandism in that direction, as they do other mat- 

ters of public interest, but to echo the rejoicings of the propagandists, 

and use language implying that their success is a benefit to the pub- 
lic, and a matter for thanksgiving to God, and for mutual congratula- 

tion among men. For the same reason, they carefully avoid the ex- 
posure of the deceits practised by those propagandists upon such oc-. 
casions. To give a plain statement of the verdict of reason and truth 

in regard to the unscrupulous methods used to gain converts in a 
“revival” would bring a pecuniary loss to the paper which should 

undertake it, as direct and as great as an exposure of the false pr@- 
tences of the dealers in quack medicines for whom they advertise. 

Thus the cheats practised in the name of religion must be exposed, if 
at all, through other sources. 

The public benefit of such exposure, however, is obvious. True 
religion can flourish only by the downfall of the false. He who 
would build securely must clear away the rubbish which pre-occupies 
the spot he has chosen ; and since Zhe Radical means to teach the 
true relation of God to men, and the actual duti¢s which men owe to 
God, a clear explanation of the way in which men are now misled in 
regard to those matters is in the direct line of its business and duty. 

I desire, therefore, to call the attention of those who prize pure and 
undefiled religion to the texture, firmness, genuineness, trustworthi- 
ness of the article which is seriously offered to the public by the or- 
thodox clergy as proof of the great foundation-doctrine of “ revivals” 
—the doctrine of damnation. I find in the Congregationalist of April 
6tha sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D., entitled “The Bridgeless 
Gulf,” designed to affirm and defend that doctrine. He first assumes 
it as certainly true, and then undertakes to show its reasonableness. 

What reason does he give for assuming its truth? And how does 
he show its reasonableness ? 

His reason for presenting it as something certainly true is found in 
. the following words in Luke’s account of the life of Jesus :— “ Between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed.” 

His sermon represents these words as proceeding from “the Sa- 
viour,” and as settling the question by the infallibility of Jesus. It 
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is by the impudence of confident assumptions such as these, that re- 
vivalists catch nine-tenths of their victims. 

Let us inquire more carefully from whom proceed the-above words 
which Luke reports to us. And first, who was Luke, when did he 
write, and how did he know? The only book of reference I have 
at hand, gives me the following information :— 

“Concerning the circumstances of the life of this evangelist noth- 
ing certain is known, except that he was a Jew by birth, was a con- 
temporary of the apostles, and coudd have heard accounts of the life 
of Jesus from the mouths of eye-witnesses, and was for several years 
the companion of the apostle Paul in his travels ; so that, in the Ads 
of the Apostles, he relates what he himself had seen and participated 
in.” — Encyclopedia Americana. 

What caused Luke to write, and whence came his information, he 
himself tells us at the opening of his narrative, with a frankness that 
should put to the blush the impudent claimants of inspiration and 
infallibility for him. I italicise portions of this passage, as of the 
one above quoted, 

“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely believed among us, 
even as they delivered them unto us which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word — it seemed good to me also, having 
had perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed.” 

This is Luke’s own account of the matter. He does not pretend 
that God moved him to write, or helped him in writing. The narra- 
tive which the manufacturers of our New Testament canon have 
chosen to call the “‘Gospel according to St. Luke” is really only a 
letter from a friend to his friend, written because Luke wanted to 
write it, and because his knowledge of the matters concerned, derived 
from eye-witnesses, was probably more accurate than any other with- 
in the reach of Theophilus. No doubt, both of them considered it 
as accurate and certain as any human knowledge. The question 
now is, what reason is there for us to consider it so? 

When was it, in what year of the Christian era, that Luke wrote 
down, for his friend Theophilus, this information received from eye- 
witnesses? Nobody £nows, but various conjectures are made. One 
guesses 30 years, another 31 years, another 38 or 39 years, after the 
death of Jesus. So, on the most favorable of these suppositions, it 
was more than 30 years after the events in question when Luke wrote 
down what he remembered of the statements made to him in some 
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preceding portion of those 30 years, by eye-witnesses, according to 
the best of #heir memory and belief. 

We are now in a position to judge whether Dr. Kirk’s foundation 
is laid on a rock or on the sand. The statement which he has taken 
for his text, and which he would have us accept as an infallible die- 
fum respecting the arrangements of the next stage of human exist- 
ence — and which he declares to rest on the authority of “the Saviour ” 
—is really only Luke’s recollection of some unknown person’s recol- 
lection of what Jesus (in a parable) represented as spoken by the 
spirit of Abraham! Spiritualism is of older date than most people 
suppose! Read, who will, the account in Luke’s 16th chapter, and 
then judge whether we are to receive, on the authority of the spirit 
of Abraham, statements derogatory to the character of the true God, 
the Heavenly Father ! 

Taking into consideration the circumstances of uncertainty above 
referred to, no one has a right confidently to impute to Jesus the false 
doctrine set forth in Luke’s narrative. He left no writings whateveg ; 
his own disciples frequently misinterpreted him and more frequently 
failed to understand him ; and in the course of thirty years their re- 
membrance not only suffered in the ordinary way from lapse of 
time, but became diluted and alloyed with much traditionary rumor, 
which of course could not be distinguished by Luke, the reporter, from 
the things which his informant had actually seen and heard. We 
have a right, therefore, to decline imputing this error to Jesus, though 
if he, and all the apostles, and all other human beings, had joined 
the spirit of Abraham in declaring it, this should not for a moment 
incline us to accept a doctrine derogatory to the true God, the Heav- 
enly Father. To err is human, and there have been many erroneous 
notions respecting His character. Be it ours to believe Him not 
only good but best, and to reject, without hesitation, all evil surmis- 
ings concerning Him, : 

Is it worth while to give here Dr. Kirk’s notions respecting the 
reasonableness of eternal damnation? He finds it reasonable “by the 
action of two principles which pervade the works of God ; the princi-: 
ples of adaptation and justice.” Of the former he says, — 

“ By adaptation we mean the principle that the Creator puts every 
being in the place for which its nature fits it. . . . . Here, godly and 
ungodly, regenerate and unregenerate, are to mingle and dwell to- 
gether ; but not there ; decause the mixture is adapted to probation, not 
to retribution.” — Don’t you see? . 

Of the latter, namely, “ pure justice, or a supreme reference to the 
universal interests of God’s empire,” he says — 
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“ Men who have rejected God’s help must help themselves, if they 
can. Men who have refused to enter heaven in God’s way, must find 
destruction in their own way. Men who have neglected preparing 
themselves for heaven, must expect to find themselves unprepared 
for heaven. Weseparate men from our imperfect society by stone 
walls, and iron chains, if need be. Why may not God act on the 
same principle?” — Do n’t you see? 

It is by dogmatism like that here quoted —the assumptions of 
Parson Kirk, and Parson Blagden, and Parson South-side Adams — 
that men and women are led to subject themselves to the revival of 
superstition which has lately been going on in Boston. When these 
Reverend gentlemen venture at all upon the ground of reason in this 
matter, (which, to do them justice, is very seldom,) this is the best 
they have to give! These are the arguments by which they try to per- 
suade men that the Heavenly Father resembles the false deities pic- 
tured by Islamism, Hindooism and Mormonism, in a relentless exer- 
ci@é of revenge throughout eternity. The god they worship /refers 
to roast so many sinners forever and ever, as on the whole more satis- 
factory than continuing to use such means as he uses in this world 
for their reformation ! 
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THE BIRD’S SONG: 


I HEARD the song of a forest bird, 
Sweet was the note in my grateful ear, 
It came like the tone of a friendly word, 
It was finished, and gentle, and clear, 
Yet the singer I saw not, though near. 


I hear the bird’s song wherever I go, 
For it echoes my inward desire ; 

But the minstrel I deem does not venture below 
The far clouds, —his world is a higher, 
His altar is lit by a purer fire. 


Sing on, thou sweet anthem,—to me, 
Though viewless, thou seemest a tone 

That one day shall come in full melody, 
And the singer be near, and my own, 
Even if now I wander alone. 


(From The Dial.) 





A LETTER TO THE REVEREND EDMUND H. SEARS. 


Rev. Mr. SEARS : — 
- §m:— Some months ago I criticised, perhaps in a tone somewhat too 
brusque, your Cambridge Address on “ Modern Naturalism as a Means of 
Religious Knowledge.” My attention has recently been called to a note in 
the “Monthly Religious Magazine,” wherein this critique and myself are 
disposed of without any Chinese excess of ceremony. You reproach me 
with “ audacious falsification ” and other offences. The charge in this par- 
ticular shape I cannot, of course, consider. As conveying any personal 
imputation, your words have not found me, and I shall not go out of my way 
tofind them. Your accusation will therefore to my mind mean simply this, 
—that I have misapprehended, and consequently misstated, your position. 
And this must indeed be so, since you disclaim the opinions which I had 
attributed to you. Nothing would induce me to accuse you of falsification, 
whether audacious or otherwise; and accordingly your disclaimer must 
. pass unchallenged. . 
But whether this apprehension was due to my proper fault or to your 
own; whether I was dull, or you confused ; were another question. Asa 
question between us two, a question of my accuracy, or of your clearness, 
it would merit, at best, no more than a private discussion, — nor even that 
unless one had more leisure than I can profess to command. But ques- 
tions of general truth are involved. In these the public is interested, and, 
I hope, feels itself to be so. It may be useful therefore to look again over. 
the ground of controversy, discover with precision what is the point of dis- 
pute, and learn how much has been contributed towards its final settlement. 
There is somewhat in “the spirit of the age,” which you impugn. What 
is it? What is that assumption which men now-a-days are disposed to 
make, but which you esteem unfounded and perilous? It is that Nature 
furnishes a sufficient means of religious knowledge. /Va¢ure here is to be 
taken in the brgadest sense, including, on the one hand, the material uni- 
verse in its whole relation and significance to man, and, on the other hand, 
man’s entire inward being as expressed in his spiritual consciousness. The 
school of Naturalists in religion think that in the being of man immediately, 
and to his being, through the medium of the external world, report is made 
of all the truth which it concerns him to know or believe. This opinion . 
you apparently repugn. (I say apparently, because a simple and straight- 
forward interpretation of your Address has once got me into trouble, and I 
fear again to provoke a good man to the use of unbecoming words, — which 
I should the more regret, seeing he has so large a command of words that 
are extremely becoming. To avoid this, therefore, and also to avoid the 
continual use of qualifying terms, I beg you to observe that in all represen- 
tations here made of the positions taken in your Address, I simply state 
what appears to me, and will listen willingly should you state that your 
meaning was different.) 
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This doctrine of the Naturalists, then, you resist. It claims for man’s 
being, you say, powers which that does not possess. Man’s native abilities 
suffice, in your opinion, for furnishing valid and useful criticism, but can go 
no farther ; positive belief, pure spiritual truth, they are. unable to supply. 
Their legitimate action is thus purely negative ; they pull down what de- 
serves to be pulled ; they can clear away rubbish ; but true spiritual archi- 
tecture is beyond their scope. 

Here, then, is the broad question that opens between us. Does man’s 
being possess, or does it want, the competency which Naturalism claims for 
it? Itis not Kant, itis not a metaphysic, it is not any man’s mode of éx. 
plaining the way in which the being of man acts, that here concerns us; 
our affair is with the soul itself. Every attempt at metaphysical explana- 
tion, which has been made in the interest of Naturalism, may be the sheerest 
failure, and yet its claim be just. You believe in supernaturalism, I suppose. 
Are you willing that I should measure its truth and sufficiency by that of 
its metaphysic, if it has any? Will you have the goodness to name that 
metaphysician with whom you will adventure your cause ? I think you will 
decline to do so; and you will do rightly. Accordingly what is true of 
man’s. being, what are its native abilities, or disabilities, connot be deter- 
mined by examining Kant, unless you can show that it is correctly repre- 
sented on his pages, If he rightly describes man’s nature, then it may be 
convicted of such incompetence as his premises imply. If he is in error, 
then his metaphysic has no relevance to the question of fact in man’s spirit. 
Your use of Kant I will consider hereafter. It is sufficient here to discrimi- 
nate clearly between truth of man’s being, on the one hand, and any suc- 
‘céss or want of success in metaphysical exposifion on the other. 

We recur, then, to the real question, Do the grand eternal relations, in 
which man’s being is placed, report themselves.in his being, and by its 
proper force? Or, can a knowledge of them only be forced upon him by 
sheer imposition from without? Does his cognizance of spiritual truth 
testify to the competence of his soul, or only to its impotence ? Supposing 
divine truth revealed, as I fully believe, is it revealed by man’s inward 
activity, or by his passivity? by his powers, or by their suspension ? by an 
expression of. his spirit, or by its repression? Is it a revelation made, first 
of all, in the spiritual constitution of humanity, then in the riper representa- 
tives of humanity coming clearly to light as consciousness, then at last 
issuing in speech ; or is it made, not vitally, but only verbally, not in man’s 
being, but only to his ear? Is it coeval and coequal with existence, or is 
it local and scenic? Is religion born, or is it only instituted? Is Chris- 
tianity life, or a mechanism ? vital, or a system of blocks and pulleys? In 
fine, is religion with all that appertains to it, a fact and force of the human 
soul, without which it would not be a human soul at all ; or is it an addition 
to his being, designed to exact from it operations, the idea of which lies not 
in itself. 

Such, substantially, I take to be the matter in controversy — I am sure 
that the position of the Naturalists is here fairly, whether or not adequately, 
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; but I am not sure that you will confess that of their opponents 
to be hinted at with equal fairness. However, nothing shall be forced upon 
I have no wish to write out a creed for you, and sign it as your proxy. 
The only fact which concerns me here is that the position of the Naturalists 
is one which you. impugn. I will therefore consider only your argument 
against it, without demanding of you any definite substitute. Man’s being, 
you maintain, has no such wholeness, no such productive force ; its rela- 
tion to God is not thus radical. By the proper force of his being, — so 
your address says, if I read it rightly,—he cannot bring forth the divine 
word, but can only winnow and sift it when brought to him. Is not this 
what you say,—that divine truth is not an expression of man’s spiritual 
being? That itis brought to him from without? That his intelligence 
may act upon it so far as to separate from God’s word whatever of man’s 
word had got mingled with it? And that having done sc, it must recog- 
nize the residue as above itself, and submit to it accordingly ? If not so, 
you will find it hard, I think, to discriminate your position from that of the 
Naturalists. , 

Consistently with this point of view, you first gave science and “ the sen- 
suous reason ” credit for much useful criticism of the old creeds ; and then, 
turning your speculum, showed it as no less impotent for the legitimation 
of positive belief than potent for negative work. Here I differ from you 
little, if at all. Itis true that the outward world may, by its impression 
upon man’s spiritual sensibilities, incite his soul to the generation of belief. 
History indeed is full of this ; and all which has beeri called “ Nature-wor- 
ship” results from that impression. All the universe is a symbol ; and at 
a certain period in the life of humanity, when man has attained to some 
liberation from his physical necessities, and also to a high delicacy of feel- 
ing, but while as yet his own past has not so accumulated upon him as to 
preoccupy his mind, he feels with peculiar force the significance of the 
world as symbol ; so that all its grand features awaken in him irresistibly 
the sacred impulse to adore. In our age the best minds are seeking, and 
with much suct€ss, to restore this openness of spirit, this fine impressibility, 
this fructifying sympathy with visible Nature. Hence the current passion 
for landscape painting ; hence a poet sings : 


e 
“For man in the bush with God may meet.” 


hence Wordsworth, Ruskin, Thoreau. This belongs to that Naturalistic 
spirit which you condemn: and this alone rescues it from your reproach of 
wanting all positive and generic force. But science, as now commonly de- 
fined, is simply a criticism of the visible world ; and cannot deliver itself 
from the limitations of mere criticism. It aims only to show the order of 
telation between phenomena; and of course cannot reach the Absolute. 
There is, indeed, a higher road on which the great Swedenborg sought to 
journey, He would show the sfirttual significance of phenomena, both in 
themselves and in their mutual relations. But here science becomes phil- 
Osophy ; that is, it seeks to explain the visible world, not by itself alone, 
but by the soul, the invisible world. Science at present refuses to subordi- 
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nate itself in this way ; and accordingly Dr. Hedge’s accusation against it, 
that it is atheistic, which is also your own accusation, has force. 

So far, and with’these explanations, I go with you. So far also you were 
laboring at your declared task, that of exposing the inadequacy of Natural- 
ism as a means of religious knowledge. So far, again, your observations 
seemed to me important as criticism ; for there are undoubtedly those who 
think that the world may be explained merely by itself, and yet go beyond 
itself, and arrive at God. This is partial Naturalism; and he who cen- 
sures it intelligently, has in me a sincere well-wisher. ‘ 

You have shown, then, that the mind cannot attain to genuine religious 
conviction while acting in a certain way, that is, while seeking only to find 
the order of relation between phenomena. And why? Because this is to 
assume phenomena in their sum total, as independent and absolute. It is 
to assume that the whole meaning of the visible world lies in itself, not in 
the soul. How then should it contain truth for the soul? If the king ab- 
dicate, he is at once a subject, and will certainly not find his loyalty by any 
peering about into dark corners. If the soul abdicate, it as certainly will 
not, by any mere inspection of the visible world, discover the sovereignty 
which it has cast away. Now this is what science does, when it seeks to 
find truth of the soul in the outward world, while at the same time the soul 
forswears its own sovereignty, and refuses to bring forth from itself aught, 
to which that world might confess its subordination. It wishes to bring 
forth out of the world something other than itself by considering it only in 
itself. It would have the soul find itself above the world by standing ona 
level with it. Of course, a solecism is involved in any such attempt. You 
do well to expose it. You do well to show that the mind acting in a certain 
way is indeed impotent to bring forth religious knowledge. 

Up te this point I follow you with ease and with approbation. But now 
we come to somewhat of a different cast, — somewhat which promotes your 
general argument, if understood in one way, and runs exactly counter to it, 
if understood in another way. Y understood you, on reading your Address, 
to be here continuing your general line of reasoning, and @terpreted your 
special statements accordingly ; but now learn that in so interpreting you, 
I was doing you great wrong. Let us see what your general purpose was, 

eand what your statements at this point must mean, — but, as you declare, 
did not mean, — if they were to serve that purpose. 

Were you not seeking to show that the spirit of man is not competent by 
its proper force to arrive at religious knowledge ? that it is dependent of 
external and supernatural success? I took this to be your aim. Now 
suppose your whole argument read in the light of this purpose, how would 
it run? You first show the inability of “the sensuous reason,” or as | 
should say, of the mind assuming a certain attitude and method to attain 
spiritual belief. But now the question comes, may not man’s natural intel- 
ligence prosper better by acting in another way, yet still employ only its 
natural resource? Do you say Yes? Then your argument stops short. ! 
cannot lift the weight with my foot, but can lift it with my hands? The 
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simple fact then is, I can lift it. -I cannot see the divine light with the eye 
of “sensuous reason,” but can see it with the eye of “speculative rea- 
son?” The simple fact is, then, I can see it with my natural eye. Shall 
we stop here, then ? 

You did not stop here. You pushed on, either leaving your argument 
behind, or carrying it with you. You seemed to attack the speculative rea- 
son also; you seemed to say that this also is unable to attain religious 
knowledge ; you seemed to assert that man’s intelligence in this department 
is limited to the circle of phenomena. And you justified yourself by refer- 
ring to Kant. Do you agree with him? Very well: then your argument 
goes forward... Do you not agree with him? Are you seeking to refute 
him on this point? Would you show that man’s natural intelligence has 
more power than he attributes to it? Then your argument has gone to the 
right about. You are vindicating Naturalism against a class of Naturalists, 
who, in your view, do man’# nature an injustice. But your note informs 
me that you do #o¢ argue with Kant, that your aim was to refute him. Very 
good : what, now, shall I care for Kant, having your alliance? He aspersed 
man’s intelligence. The soul is xo¢ limited in fact as on his pages. The 
speculative reason, for aught you forbid me to think, may fly, may soar, 
may scale the skies, may look on the blessed face of Truth herself, may, — 
but I must moderate myself; my happiness was carrying me away. 

You pass on to consider “ the moral reason.” You say that if the spec- 
ulative regson had been limited, as Kant pretends, then you could not know 
but the moral reason might be in as bad acase. Here again I mistook 
you. I thought you carrying on the argument against Naturalism, that is, 
alleging vea/ limitations in man’s nature. But, bless me! you were all the 
while doing quite the contrary. You were showing that our estimation of 
man’s native power to discern absolute truth wou/d be imperilled if Kant 
had been correct. You were warning Naturalism, out of your love to it, to 
quit a metaphysic which endangers its cause. But Kant is not correct. 
You do not agree with him. Enough: the moral reason is safe. And what 
ahappy escap@ 

And now we come to your “ dilemma for the Kantians.” Here again you 
were too deep for me. You said that if the moral reason is phenomenal, 
we fall inevitably into atheism ; while if it be noumenal, God is imprisoned» 
within the limits of man’s individuality. 1 profess I thought you meant it 
must be one of the two, either phenomenal or noumenal. But how easy it 
& for a wise man to confound one of the simple! You meant nothing of 
the kind; you avow it. Like Tell, you kept an arrow under your cloak. 
Either phenomenon and noumenon are mere words, signifying nothing ; or 
else there is a third somewhat which isMeither phenomenal nor noumenal ; 
and the moral reason is that. But, at any rate, it is authentic? The moral 
reason does make authentic report of God’s truth and law? Ah well, that 
is enough for a simple man like myself. I can enjoy the smell of a sweet 
flower without knowing its botanical name. Had I never heard the word 
gravitation, 1 should have the same comfortable assurance of sticking fast 
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to the earth, and should be no more ashamed of weighing one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds than I am now. And so in this case I do not care a jot 
what sort of omena/ the moral reason is, provided only I can fee] sure that 
it holds me fast to immortal truth. 

The upshot, then, of your against (or for) Modern Naturalism is this: 
The sensuous reason is conversant only with phenomenal truth ; the spec- 
ulative and moral reason would be as badly off, or worse, were Kant’s ex- 
plications correct. But these are not correct ; so man’s natural intelli- 
gence, in two distinct forms of it, is (presumably) conversant with spiritual 
and everlasting truth. And with this I am simple enough to be content, 
and yet hold myself a Naturalist. 

But though no strict follower of Kant, I have a word further to say upon 
your “dilemma for the Kantians.” Is it true that if God were presented 
by the moral consciousness, he would be included within the limits of man’s 
individuality? I am loath to part company@with you, having been com- 
forted so much by your alliance ; but I am here compelled to act against 
my inclination ; for your notion on this matter seems to me quite indefen- 
sible. It is not at all true that all which is presented in consciousness is 
identified with one’s individual sense. I am conscious of the Good; but I 
do not necessarily appropriate it ; on the contrary, I may in the same mo- 
ment reproach myself as evil. Thus I may in the same moment be con- 
scious of the Good, and be conscious that I am not good. Accordingly, 
the identification with self of all which we are conscious of, so far from 
being necessary, as you allege, is shown, by our most familiar experience, 
to be anything but necessary. On the contrary, the moral consciousness 
and the purely individual consciousness, are always polarized as opposites, 
like infinite and finite ; and they may be, and often are, in a state of strict 
antagonism to each other. 

In truth, some clearing up of this word comsciousness is very desirable ; 
and since our hand is in, why not try it on this matter? I distinguish in 
consciousness two poles, one of which represents the universal and the 
other the merely individual. The former I call, by preferengg, the spiritual 
consciousness ; but let us here name it moral, since that term has served 
us hitherto, Somewhat in me, in you, in every man, affirms the good, 
This affirmation is a pure spiritual postulate, an absolute assumption made 
by the soul. So intimate is it with our spiritual being, that we should have 
no spiritual being without it; where the good is not postulated, a human 
soul does not exist. It is in the saint, it is in the villain, it is of the very 
essence of humanity. Now this self-affirmation of the good made in man’s 
soul, and inseparable from the soul, is consciousness in the purest sense of 
the word. But to this idea of thg good belongs, as essential to it, the 
notion of it as a universal measure, the notion of its rightful sovereignty, 
not over him alone who is conscious of it, but over all the world. It is 
conceived of as universally applicable by the very fact of being conceived 
of at all. When my little boy was four or five years old, his first question 
concerning any man, who happened to be mentioned with distinction, was 
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iivariably, “Is he a good man?” Here was that sense of a universal 
measure ; here was an idea of his own being, which he was sure must apply 
y to every human being whatsoever. 
The idea of the good, accordingly, is that of absolute and universal obli- 
It is universal only by its nature as an idea ; 1 do not, of course, 
say that it is exclusive as a force. For on the other hand is the perticular 
consciousness, the sense of a separate self, with its cortége of appetites, 
passions, pleasures and pains, which stands always in polaric opposition 
with that, and often breaks into sheer revolt, asserting temperamental and 
particular force against ideal authority. Now to this the idea of universal- 
ity and absoluteness does not belong. I am rationally persuaded, indeed, 
that every other man has his sense of self; but it is strictly Ais, not mine; 
the two facts are not only separate, but their very idea is that of separation. 
My self-consciousness separgtes me from others, makes me a particular 
being ; this is its precise funttion. But the good is not yours or mine ; it 
is simple, indivisible, universal, one and the same, one with itself, every- 
where. It is not universal by mere extension, like force ; it is universal by 
its nature and essence ; it can be conceived of only as universal. 

Here, then, is the spiritual consciousness on the one hand, postulating 
that which man may de, but can never appropriate ; on the other hand is 
self-consciousness, which is appropriation, and nothing else — man’s pro- 
prium, Swedenborg called it. You confound the two, if 1 may say so with- 
out rudeness. You assume that whatever is presented by the greater must 
needs be seized upon by the less — must be, as it were, pocketed by man’s 
proprium. Your “dilemma for the Kantians” is a dilemma only by force 
of this assumption. A dilemma should have two horns, I am told. Yours 
had two, which looked very formidable ; but one of them was made of wet 
paper. You amuse yourself with frightening us simple folk. In Africa, 
my boy tells me, they catch elephants by building around them a fence so 
slight that a goat could butt it down ; but the elephant, foolish giant, goes 
around looking for an opening, and dies at last of a mere notion that he 
cannot get out.@1 fear that, if a division were made between the sheep and 
the goats, you would assign me a place among the latter ; not presuming to 
dispute sentence, therefore, but meekly submitting to it, I have thought 
that it would be in character to push at this straw fence, with which you 
have sought to enclose the radical elephant. 

Let us resume : 
¢;. Either you sought to show that man cannot, by the proper force of his 
being, arrive at religious knowledge, or else you fail to take ground against 
Naturalism. But your purpose is to take ground against it. 

2. You take but one step in your arg@ment against it, and oppose only a 
very partial form of Naturalism, unless you assume that “ speculative rea- 
son” is limited in fact, as on Kant’s pages. But you now declare that your 
purpose was to assume and prove the exact contrary. 

3 You make out your case against Kant —in respect, that is, to “the 
moral reason” — by assuming that whatsoever is postulated by the moral 
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consciousness must be seized upon as proprium by man’s particular self, 
and so hedged in within limits purely individual. But this involves the 
singular notion that what can be conceived of only as universal, becomes 
particular and private by being so conceived of — that what consciousness 
presents as, in its very nature, inappropriable by the individual self, is ap- 
proprijated by the act of its affirmation as inappropriable. 

A word as to the alleged “ fatuity ” of thinking that one can be conscious 
of immortality. This is “nonsense,” you say, because one “can be con- 
scious only of what is, not of what will be.” That sounds cogent ; but you 
overlook the obvious fact that the future may be assured by the present, 
what will be by what is. Death belongs strictly to the realm of time and 
the senses. Now suppose one conscidus that as to his inmost real being 
he is above that realm ; he would then be conscious of immortality. Per- 
haps no one has this consciousness ; but it puenny a supposable case, 
and you were hasty in affirming the contrary. 

In the foot note which you “hesitated” to devote to me, there is one 
clause which merits more consideration than I am disposed to bestow on 
most of your metaphysical criticism. ‘When he accepted the notion ¢hat 
phenomena cannot authenticate noumena,” you say, “his only alternative 
was Pantheism or Atheism.” The words which I have italicized strike me 
as really penetrating. They raise the real question concerning the Kantian 
metaphysic, though the “alternative ” is, in my judgment, factitious. And 
had you been able to read my criticism with a more patient and willing at- 
tention, you would have seen that I am here rather with you than against 
you. I took pains to say that, though the moral reason were representa- 
tive (or phenomenal), it would not necessarily misrepresent absolute or 
noumenal truth. This, of course, was but another way of saying that phe- 
nomena may authenticate noumena. But in your Address, the contrary 
was assumed. You took it for granted that whatever is representative in 
the mind represents only itself, and cannot be known as representing God. 
If the moral reason is phenomenal, you said, and still say, the result is 
atheism. Why? Because you assume that phenomena @zzzof authenti- 
cate noumena. If they ca# do so, your argument falls to the ground. 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that it is yourself rather than the age 
which seems to me “switched off upon a side track.” ' An age, as to its 
total movement, can be wrong only if its thought is becoming narrower, or 
its moral spirit more feeble. Health, vigor and activity are progress. 
Decay alone is retrogression. Progress, however, is very complicated, 
an age which is making a step in advance must be read in a large way to 
be understood. He that insists upon studying it with a strict dogmatic eye 
will seldom be able to interpret it With even approximate justice ; for dog- 
matic unity does not belong to a state of movement, but to one of arrest. 
It indicates that a given movement has completed itself, having done for 
mankind what it could do ; and whenever progress is resumed, one of its 
first indications will be disruption and diversity of opinion, along with a 
certain community of spirit, Such is eminently the case in our day. There 
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isa great common movement of mind, in which every man more or less 
participates ; but even among those who commit themselves to it most 
frankly, it is a thing of many degrees; and includes dogmatic opposites of 
the most irreconcilable description. : 

Let me illustrate this by an instance near at hand. An able writer in a 
recent number of the Christian Examiner, refers to Dr. Hedge’s alterna- 
tive, “The Bible or the Mathematics,” and declares, with a frankness 
which does him infinite credit, that as between the two, considered as 
measures of belief, he elects the mathematics — using the term “ mathe- 

ent, matics” as representative of science, and the scientific mode of thought in 
and general. This is Naturalism ; yet I, equally moved by the modern spirit, 
eing differ from him here z# foto ; and the difference involves all that is most 
Per- fundamental in my system of thought. Dr. Hedge’s alternative, taken lit- 
case, erally —it is hardly necessary to say —I'do not accept; and I think his 
statement less guarded thf might be expected from so accomplished a 
one thinker. Yet if the alternative be made representative on both sides, if the 
won question be between ¢he class of forces represented by the Bible and the 
that class of forces represented by the mathematics, I not only choose thee 
ative former, but should contradict everything in my habitual mode of thought, 
e me by doing otherwise. Nevertheless, I am as little of a bibliolater as any 
ntian man in America. But in my view, belief, like gravitation, is legitimated 
And only by itself. Critical, or scientific, inspection comes after the fact, and 
ig at- can do no more than recognize it as existing. Those books, therefore, 
ainst which represent Belief in its direct force, speaking out of its own heart and 
enta- from its own necessity, are nearer to the fact than science possibly can be. 
te or They stand at one remove from it; science is twice removed. They speak 
: phe- Belief itself; science speaks about it. Science must always stand at two 
trary removes from the fact which it considers. Here is Gravitation ; next, the 
‘ve in falling apple which directly attests it ; next, Newton beholding its fall and 
- God. inquiring what makes it fall. So with Belief; first, the believing soul ; 
sult is next, the word or deed that directly attests its divine attractions ; lastly, 
henti- science, hearing, seeing and reasoning. He, therefore, who would come 
nearer to Belief than Bibles bring him, must do what they did who wrote 
ne age the Bibles — believe, not primarily by sympathy with the prophets, but 
to its primarily by the immediate energy and affirmation of his spirit. . 
ver, OF I know of but one assumption that is common to all degrees of Natural- 
gress. ism, namely, the autonomy of the human spirit. It assumes that the spirit 
d, a y of man is entitled to determine what man should think and believe: in 
way to other words, that Faith is a native product, not an importation. 
tic eye Davip A. WASSON. 
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ENLIGHTENMENTS. 
BY JAIRUS. 


Trust. — An old proverb runs, Trust the man who hath his heart in his 
hands. This is well, but better, or of twin-excellence, is the latter render- 
ing, Trust the man who hath his heart in his mouth. Yes, trust both. You 
can trust such people for what they seem.- They are free from deception, 
They are not loaded down with concealments. They live out such life as 
isin them — “ walking honestly in the day.” It may not be of the highest 
or best quality, but this spontaneous flow of it, such as it is, is of greater 
worth to them and to the world, than all the pretention and outward 
sanctity they could possibly manufacture and exhibit, though they should 
live to count as many years as did Methusalah. It is genuine. Be thank- 
ful for so much. There is no sham about it. RA is not base mettle. Or, if 
it is, it does not glory in being gold without alloy, and so lie against the 
Holy Ghost. Its “improprieties” may possibly shock you, —but no mat- 
ter. We thrive by these shocks. We need to be jostled now and then, or 
‘we should all fall asleep, and die of our proprieties and sanctities. 

We must learn to look upon each other from a new stand-point. We 
must come to regard the question of growth ; and know that we are not to 
be crowned nor condemned upon any one individual act, nor upon a great 
number of such acts, nor ever wholly condemned at all, I venture. 


We are none of us paragons of excellence. But we are all growing, 
moving in that direction —if the life we are daily expressing is the real life 
centred in the heart, and not a counterfeit of some other life. That is our 
question — real or counterfeit! Trust the Real as far as it goes. By your 
trust, it will go farther and thrive better. 


THE Portrait. — Riley painted a portrait of Charles u. The King, 
looking at the picture, exclaimed, “Is this like me? Then, odds fish, I 
am an ugly fellow.” How many portraits turn out that way. Few people 
believe they get full justice done them by the artist, or even by the photo- 
grapher. And I suspect there is some good reason for this unbelief that is 
in them. If Burns was justified in writing his famous lines, 
“O wad some power, the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us,” 
it does not by any means follow that we should always see ourselves as we 
really are, by seeing ourselves as other’s see us. 
Undoubtedly 
“ It wad frae moni@ a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 
to know the “judgment” even of the gossippers. But no person with wit 
enough to direct his own course, can allow himself to be much elated, or 
much cast down, by the portrait “others” may sketch of him. There is no 
persen in the world who has so excellent an opportunity to judge himself 
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aright, as he himself has. He alone holds the -key to the inmost temple 
of himself. Locked up there, hid from the gaze of the world, he carries his 
sacred secret. There hangs Ais portrait. That is himself, and not what 
“others” paint. The artist is blind who paints not that; who takes the 
masquerade in which he appears for himself. The masque is ugly ; if that 
is like him, why then, “odds fish,” he must say, “I am an ugly fellow.” 
But all people feel— 4now— that in reality they are not so ugly. They 
may confess all that you may say of them, and agree that every line drawn 
is correct, and every color, and light, and shade, touched and blended with 
utmost skill, yet the portrait, they will insist, is false and ugly. “ Z/ that is’ 
like me,” each king will say, &c. ; meaning to say, “I do not believe it is.” 

Now I do but utter my own experience. The garb I wear to-day is not 
myself ;*and he who sees that, and that only, paints only a poor imperfect 
mood or condition of my growth, and gets no real life-like portrait which I 
can or will recognize. It is ugly, and it is not me. It is not all vanity, 
therefore, which leads people to be dissatisfied with the artist’s success. It 
is the pride of a conscious birthright and ownership of a nobility-of-look 
which he does not discover. He arrests you at the point of ugliness and 
imperfection, and swears he has caught you on his canvas, or in his story. 
But he is mistaken, and thou hast nought to do with his swearing. Keep 
thou on in the way of thy work, or if thou hast none, quickly get some, and 
be at it; and by and by sit again for thy fool-artist, and he will paint another 
and better picture this time, and swear once more ; but do thou say, “ Ugly 
still,” and to thy work again, and work away. At last it shall come to pass 
that thou wilt go no more to the artist ; nor care even if there be any. 
Paint thine own portrait as God alone swears unto thee it is and shall be; 
and be patient in thy work, not heeding too much the world’s complaint of 
thee, and thou shalt prosper well in thy day, which shall be forever and 
forever ! 


SENTENCES FROM Epictitus. —“ It is a mark of want of intellect, to 
spend much time in things relating to the body ; as to be immoderate in 
exercises, in eating and drinking, and in the discharge of other animal 
functions. These things should be done incidentally, and our main strength 
applied to our reason.” 


“ Demand not that events should happen as you wish ; but wish them to 
happen as they do happen, and you will go on well.” 


“Men are not disturbed by things, but by the views they take of things. 
Thus death is nothing terrible, else it would have appeared so to Socrates. 
But the terror consists in our notion of death, that it is terrible. When, 
therefore, we are hindered, or disturbed, or grieved, let us never impute it 
to others, but to our own views. It is the action of an uninstructed person 
to reproach others for his own misfortunes ; of one entering upon instruc- 


tion to reproach himself; and of one perfectly instructed, to reproach 
neither others nor himself.” 
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* Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1866. pp. IV. 355. 

THE value of this book consists in the numerous marks of delicate per- 
ception of the human character and motives of Christ shown by the author, 
In this respect the book is a welcome contribution to the literature of biog- 
raphies of Christ, and surpasses many of them in its frank and clear state- 
ments of his humanity. Nothing could be better told, with a higher imagi- 
native sense of the feelings that lie between the texts, than the story of 
Zaccheus, the motives of Christ in the sgene with the Scribes and the adul- 
terous woman, and in his intercourse with the Pharisees. Nobody can 
find fault with such chapters as “ The Christian a Law to himself,” “The 
Enthusiasm ‘of Humanity,” and “The Law of Mercy.” The high moral 
earnestness of the volume is a great refreshment to a reader of theological 
treatises. Renan strives to set forth the humanity of Christ, but he fails to 
inflame us with this moral faith, and we are not impressed. with its absolute 
and immutable character. “Ecce Homo” is the work of a deeply religious 
and pure mind, striving to set forth all that is positive and permanent, all 
that is lovely and worthy of reverence, in the character of Christ, all that 
keeps it still the unsurpassed moral ideal of mankind. 

But it is written, after all, from the point of view of supernaturalism, 
Miracles are not only implied, but put into a kind of working connection 
with the human element of the narrative, and made to illustrate its superiority. 
The Lord’s Supper and Baptism are insisted on, as essential symbolical 
actions of a Christian Church or society. To all of which we have simply 
to say, that the success of the Life on all the human points that are most 
vital and interesting to us, demonstrates the absurdity and superfluity of its 
supernatural leanings. The book has not one particle of criticism: it re- 
verts completely to the old traditional style of handling the New Testament, 
just as if the’Gospels had never been observed and sifted: one book is as 
authentic as another: St. John’s Gospel is received with the old childlike 
simplicity. It is long since we have seen such a thorough-paced specimen 
of ignoring. We value highly this trait of the book, because it shows better 
than any other treatment could do, how utterly independent the positive ele- 
ments of Christ’s Life are of the supernatural traditions. The more old- 
fashioned the assumptions are, the more valuable appear the concessions 
to Christ’s pure humanity which have been extorted from the sincere and 
manly writer. And we are in debt to him for many a striking page. J. W. 


THE LivinG PRESENT AND THE DEAD Past: or God made manifest and 
useful in living men and women as he was in Jesus. By Henry C. 
WricuHt. 1865. Bela Marsh. 


Tuts pamphlet of 120 pages is written in a plain style, and pervaded by 
a sincere and earnest feeling. The bluntness of its expressions will offend 
only those who love forms and creeds better than moral and spiritual truth. 
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But whoever is disposed to see God in the soul and in the fortunes of his . 
brother, and the manifestation of divine love in the presence of all men and 
women, will find in these pages a sweet flavor. It is that of a gentle, pure, 
unselfish, fraternal heart. It reminds us frequently of some of the utter- 
ances of the Quakers and Mystics. Indeed, Mr. Wright, notwithstanding 
his apparent want of veneration, and a self-reliance that repudiates all the 
so-called religious feelings, is a true Mystic: but one who aspires in the 
new air of America, and whose longing is for the plain facts of humanity 
and justice. . 

He says: “in proportion as we associate God, or the object of our su- 
preme worship, with men and womén, shall we reverence them. If we see 
in them our God, personified and made manifest, we shall feel for them the 
same loving, tender and holy reverence which we feel for the good and 
gracious Father and Mother, God.” 

He does not believe that man, by any amount of yearning, groping, and 
interior exaltation, can find out God; that He is to be recognized in the 
facts of the world, and approached through the holy relations of life, and 
worshipped by the reformation of all unholy persons and institutions. This 
isa very good gospel for the present America. And Mr. Wright believes 
that the Present is the Incarnation of the Jesus whom we need, the mani- 
festation of God, made flesh in man and society. 

“A far-off, dead Judas cannot tempt to treachery like an ever present, 
living Judas ; nor can a Jesus in the far-distant Dead Past, allure to deeds 
of love and tenderness, and of lofty daring and heroism, as could a Jesus in 
the Living Present, ever in our presence, and eyer in personal and intimate 
relations with us.” Mr. Wright would thus substitute the Jesus who is to- 
day crucified, who is to-day sublime in men and women, who is the imme- 
diate redeemer of America through her own best truths and spirits, for the 
ideal Jesus towards whom the invisible raptures of the old Mystics used to 
exhale. He finds religion in fertile co-operation with each other, and not in 
fruitless private exaltations. 

He puts things very bluntly and nakedly, but they are for the most part 
true: and America has suffered enough from untrue things said finely. 

Especially in the province of religion we ought to welcome a return from 
glittering generalities, from the sentimentalism of the pulpit, from the pol- 
ished falsehoods of all the creeds, to the sobriety of righteousness. J. w. 


SNow-Bounp. A WINTER IpyL. By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. pp. 52. 

THESE pages are not “Flemish pictures of old days,” but genuine 
American, such as Judd in his “ Margaret” taught us to long for, and to 
expect in our future literature. They have the minuteness, but not the 
commonness of Flemish pictures : for every detail has become touched with 
the after-thoughts of the poet’s memory. The boy’s chores, the oxen in the 
Stalls, the apples sputtering between the straddling andirons, the “ white- 
washed wall and sagging beam,” uncle’s pipe, wood-fires, snow-drifts, all 
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@ the inventory of the house or out-door life, receives a charming color. The 
regret fpr the vanished days is not too keen: all is melodious and gentle. 
The grief for the dearly-beloved sister has become chastened as though a 
long life had done its work upon that also. The poet’s faith supplies the 
perspective which an ordinary temperament owes to time. 

How many perfect lines this poem contains! It is useless, however, to 
give specimens of this genuine New England production. All readers will 
desire to possess this ripe and simple offspring of the genius which we love 
and reverence. May the years deal gently with that beautiful head beneath 
whose arch still meditate for our behoof sincere, childlike, noble and pene- 
trating thoughts. May that faithful inner life still amass new pages to be: 
queath to an admiring country, to quicken love of truth, sense of duty, 
moral power, and every gracious feeling. J. w. 


Diary: 1863-’64-'65. By ApAmM GuRowskt. Washington, D. C.; 
W. A. and O. H. Morrison. 1866. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


The author of this Diary is an intelligent Polish gentleman, who, during 
the progress of the rebellion put down from day to day most interesting 
bits of commentary on men and ¢hings, and movements, both political and 
military. He says, in his preface, “ The two former volumes contain the 
same proportions of blame and praise as prevail in this volume.” This 
Volume opens with October 1863, and closes with November 1865. Here 
is the freest criticism, which may or may not have found itself justified ; but 
rare indeed is it to find in one Look so many shrewd sayings, so many wise 
reflections. The book, moreover, is a history. What it does not report, it 
suggests, and calls up in one’s own memory. The Great Rebellion seems 
almost to lie in the mind as a dream, so completely has all that daily, hourly, 
weary watching of the fortunes of war been displaced by one short year’s 
discussion of gravest topics, for since then we have had none other than 
this question before us: Shall the victories of war be cancelled by the 
treacheries of “peace”? But the author of this Diary calls us back to real- 
ize what we have gone through, the cost of victory, and the necessity of 
“eternal vigilance” that is upon us. 

December 31 — he writes — 

Nihil est ab omini parte beatum. 


“So ends this 1863. Oh! dying year, you will record that the American 
people increased its sacrifices in proportion to its dangers ; that blood, time 
and money were cheerfully thrown into the balance against treason — inside 
and outside. And brighter hopes dawn, and the salvation comes in LIGHT.” 

The reader will find that the author’s freedom includes Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy in many of his severest criticisms, and perhaps with justice. How- 
ever that may be, few will not share the feeling which prompted his touch- 
ing, eloquent memoranda of April 15, 1865. 

“ The pilot of the government welters in his blood. This murder, this 


oozing blood, almost eam, npr This end atones for all the short- 
comings for which he was blamed and condemned by earnest and unyield- 
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ing patriots. Grand and noble will Lincoln stand in the world’s history. 
No crying injustice, not a single inhuman or perverse action stain Lincoln’s 
name ; and whatever sacrifices his vacillations may have cost th® people, 
these vacillations will now be forgiven. 

“His hand and his blood sealed the terrific struggle. His end will live in 
Mery, and the people’s grateful, warm, and generous memory. 

“The murderer’s bullet opens to him immortality. ° 

“He disappears in an apotheosis, and disappears with an unsullied name. 

“He might have become crushed by the gigantic and difficult solutions 
which he was to give during his further administration. - 

“To-day the regrets and the blessings of mourning humanity surround his 
funeral pile.” Ep. 


A FALSE AND TRUE REVIVAL OF RELIGION. A Sermon delivered at 
Music Hall by THEODORE PARKER on Sunday, April 4, 1858. Boston: 
Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield St. 1866. 


Let us welcome this re-publication of Mr. Parker’s famous sermon. It 
istimely. The financial disasters of 1857 prepared the way, and made 1858 
ayear of great revival interest to the Evangelical sects. It was at this time 
that the Lord was called upon to put a hook in the jaw of the great preacher, 
and, by some supernatural method, confound him in this study. But having 
a better acquaintance with the Lord than most of the revivalists themselves, 
he had no fears that any such extreme measures would be resorted to, and 
so he kept steadily on at his work. “ Sunday before last,” he says, at the 
commencement of his discourse, “I spoke of the false ecclesiastic idea of 
God, and of its insufficiency to satisfy the demands of science and of reli- 
gion. Last Sunday 'I treated of the true philosophic idea of God, and its 
sufficiency to.satisfy the wants of science and religion. To-day, I ask your 
attention to some thoughts on a false and true Revival of Religion. The 
subject is a great one — both of present and lasting importance.” 

“When I hear of a Revival of Religion, I always ask, What do they mean 

Is ita religion that will make me a better man, hus- 
band, brother, father, friend ; a,better minister, mechanic, president, street- 
sweeper, king — no matter what —a better man in any form?” The dis- 
course closes with the following paragraph : 

“Let you and me remember that Religion is wholeness, not mutilation ; 
that it is life, and not death ; that it is service with every limb of this body, 
every faculty of this spirit; that we are not to take the world on halves 
with God, or on sevenths, giving him only the lesser fraction and taking 
the larger ourselves ; it is to spread over and consecrate the whole life, and 
make it divine. Let you and me remember this.” (How well he did re- 
member!) “How much can we do —a single man, a single noble woman 
with that life of natural Religion! He who goes through a land and 
scatters blown roses, may be tracked next day by their withered petals that 
strew the ground; but he who goes through it and scatters rose seed, a 
hundred years after leaves behind him a land full of fragrance and beauty 
for his monument, and as a heritage for his daughters and his sons. So 
let you and me walk through life that we shall sow the seeds of piety and of 
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morality, to spring up fair as these blossoms at my side, and rich as the 
bread which is food for all the nations of mankind.” 

We have said that the republication of this discourse is timely. Perhaps 
the efforts which have been put forth during the past winter, and which are 
still being put forth to secure a “great revival of religion” in the country 
by the orthodox churches, are equal to any heretofore made ; but the re- 
sults are in no proportion to the past experience. The Religion of the 
people is manifesting itself in new forms. Wiser by the experience of 
eventful years, they show less of excitement, and are less noisy in their 
professions. The revival systems work badly, but the true ends of life are 
reached without them. These Discourses which Theodore Parker has 
sown as “seed ” in the land he loved, as they spring up bearing their fruit 
from age to age, shall serve the great cause better than them all. _Ep, 


EssAYs, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Boston: William’V. Spencer. 1866. pp. 424. 


The most valuable thoughts in these elaborately written Essays are those 
which place the writer’s fine sense of the soul’s freedom, individuality, im- 
materiality, in contrast with various theories that either express or imply a 
denial of those facts. Here Mr. Martineau is very successful, and shows 
deep convictions, and warm religious sensibilities, that refresh us after the 
cool negations of the later English scientific school. 

Of course, nothing but an extended review, that should take up these 
separate points of interest, and set forth the faults of the theory of the con- 
ditioned, of Bain’s Cerebral Psychology, of Mansel’s notion.about the 
impossibility of knowing God, &c., can do justice to Essays into which so 
much’thought and feeling have gone out of the distinguished writer. In this 
place we can do no more than recommend the volume to readers of Mill, 
Comte, Bain, Herbert Spencer ; assuring them that Mr. Martineau recog- 
nizes the eminent services of all these thinkers, and takes exception chiefly 
to points that involve important moral and spiritual interests. J. W. 





NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Tue Annual New England Anti-Slavery Convention will be held 
in Boston, at the Melodeon, on Wednesday, May 3oth, at ro o'clock, 
A. M. 

The great interests involved in the present political crisis call for 
a full attendance, and a full expression of opinions from all the friends 
of human rights and reform on this occasion. 

By order of the Managers of the Massachusetts Anti Slavery 
Society. . 

Joun T. Sarcent, President. 

Cuarves K. WHIPPLE, Secretary. 





